“Freedom from Want’ 
Government's Pledge 


va J. S. Newcombe examines 


“Employment Policy” Paper 
OREMOST of the Four Freedoms upheld by the —_— 


F Charter is, without question, freedom from want. 
means that every worker shall have a job. It means that 
the job shall be secure. - 

This is the Government promise: “There will be no 
problem ‘of general unemployment in the years immediately 
after the end of the war in Europe.” : 

Already the Government have published an outline of 
their plans to provide work for all. It is a significant and 
encouraging sign that the White ‘Paper is called ‘‘ Employ- 
ment Policy,” and the negative word “unemployment” has 
been avoided. 


AFTER the last war, the ment figure rose to 24 millions. 

worker saw nothing at all It dropped again to the neigh- 

of the bright new world, “fit for bourhood of 14 millions in the 

heroes,” which he had been six years from 1923 to 1929 

promised. Will the same thing (apart from the coal dispute of 

happen this time? 1926), and then the Great De- 
The answer, we are assured, pression set in. 
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The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


With the co-operation of Office of Admiral (Submarines) 


And Here’s 
the Kind of 
Plan 
to lead to 
Prosperity 


(From Dick Stanley) 


is No. In just over one year, the 
_ What actually happened last unemployment figure mounted 
time? to 2} millions again, and it 


A few months of dislocation 


stayed there until the middle 
and unemployment followed the 


Of 1933. In 1937, two years rospercus, taxes could be 


higher than really necessary, 


“The public,” 
commentator, “must 


stat i<j, |Armistice, while industries before the outbreak of t mands. and the surplus carried over ate by accepting cheerfull 
Te ey mae a ae A cabaret switched over, trom’ \ wer 1S Ra 5 a has million ‘The Government are, there- a8 cfedits repayable in bad the continuance of controls of 
peace. Then followed a bri workers were idle. fore, putting into action a times, Private enterprise which it would gladly be rid, 


wrote one 
c0-Oper- 


are obliged to consider exter- 
nal, no less than internal, de- 


world’s capital airport—London. 
* This long - talked - of pipe 
dream has been captured by 
the architéct, and not only 
are plans complete, but _the 
scheme is under way. Two 
thousand eight hundred acres 
of land have been secured, 
and twenty million pounds 
have been given for the job. 


but violent boom, which reached What does the Government 
itis peak in the summer of 1920. White Paper say must be done 
Stocks were rebuilt and the to avoid a_ repetition of that create conditions. of inter- 
Se i ee 6 oe ees ee the transition, Bational trade which will make policy of stabilisation. 
Priced ae canes scare sien hae ice be ed fo nseace: it Possible for all countries to Another thing: general wage 
Hardly anyone was without atime production, will be a PUve Policies of full employ- increases must be related to in- 
job. But—as soon as demand period of shortages. The total Mion fp nee meine Pecan Sa eed per head. Em- 
oaks Sah eat : ge. : ployers must look to larger out- 
for g00ds at home and abroad man-power available won't be ~ <T¢ py these means,” says the put rather than high prices for 


won't do just as it pleases, It 
will have to k@ep its spend- 
ing in tune with the general 


policy of collaboration between 
the nations. They mean to 


the trade uniOns must be rea- 
sonable in the matter of 
restrictive customs, and the 
employers show themselves 
broadminded in such matters 
as the ready acceptance of 
trainees new to their particu- 
lar trade.’’ 

The Government have made 


The scheme is heralded as 
the “master plan’’ — Staines, 
Middlesex, will be the capital of 
the new city. 

The plan does not provide for 
a Utopian conception of heli- 
copter freight planes or swivel- 
ling runways on the roofs of 
City buildings, it aims at a base 
for both land and sea-planes, 
designed for the larger type of 
traffic, and it could be comple- 
mentary to smaller airports 
nearer the heart of the City, 
which could accommodate taxi 
and relay freight planes. The 


slackened, prices began t0 sufficient to satisfy the total de- White Paper, “the necessary their rewards. 


slump. Deflation — followed 

inflation, with disastrous 

results, 

Wages dropped. Industrial 
unrest spread throughout the 
country. In March, 1921, there 
were 13 millions out of work. 
The miners struck, the shortage 
of fuel crippled factory output. 
By the summer, the unemploy- 


mand for goods and services. 
The Government accepts as 
its own responsibility the task 
of maintaining a high and 
stable level of employment. 
country will not suffer 
mass employment as long ‘as 
the t0tal demands for its 
go00ds is maintained at a high 
level. In this country, we 


vices, namely, 
dependability on 
scheduled times. : 
And finally, the surrounding 


sticking to 


regularity and 


The scheme dates back to 
1936. In that year, members of 
local authorities, faced wilth 
the problem of farmers selling 


suggesteG site is level, and the country is very flat «and free land to be used for gravel pits, 


existing road and rail services 
will form links with London, 
which would be less than half 
an hour’s journey from the 
airbase. ‘ 

It is intended there shall be 
an extension of the Under- 
ground District Line, which 
now has its terminus at Houns- 
low West. 

Like other important aero- 
dromes in Britain, the Air 
Ministry will control the new 
airport, and British Overseas 
Airways Corporation and 
other operators — among 
whom may be foreign cOn- 
cerns—will become service 
facility “renters’’ on a basis 
similar to shipping companies 
who pay dock dues and 
roar to the controlling 


Staines has been chosen as 
the spot for the world’s largest 
airport for several reasons. 
The subsoil is extremely suit- 
able for constructing concrete 
runways and the lange build- 
ings that would be needed for 
the administration of the port. 

The prevailing winds—south- 
west—will keep it free from 
smoke or mists and afford 
maximum visibility, and so en- 
sure the chief need of air ser- 


from aerial obstructions. 

So that there will be no 
repetition of what has hap- 
pened at airfields like Croy- 
don and Hendon, where new 
housing estates grew up 
rapidly around the aero- 
dromes and so hedged in the 
taking-off and landing space, 
the Air Ministry have already 
advised the local authorities 
of their intentions about the 
new airport and have secured 
buying options on the land 
round the site. 

Runways, five miles long by 
600 ft. wide, would conform to 
the requirements of post-war 
aircraft in the light of contem- 
porary aeronautical develop- 
ment, and these could be en- 
larged if required. 

The full plan allows for a 
landing lagoon for seaplanes. 

In view Of the cost of the 
proposed scheme and for 
practicable reasons, the air- 
port has been designed so as 
to enable its construction to 
be carried out in stages, The 
boat basin, servicing hangars, 
loading bays, etc., would not 
necessarily be built in their 
entirety until there was suffi- 
cient seaplane traffic to war- 
rant their completion. 


started to plan to replace this 
work, with its accompanying 
eyesores, with a scheme that 
would be an agset to the dis- 
trict and to the nation. 

Their plan was to use the 
thousands of acres of flat land 
as a great aerodrome. In 1936 
their proposition was laid be- 
fore the West Middlesex Town 
Planning Committee. The 
sichheme was discussed and sup- 
ported, but no headway could 
be made without the co-opera- 
tion of the Air Ministry, who 
were most vitally concerned 
with the proposal. 

It was not dropped by the 
Yiewsley and West Drayton 
Committee, who kept the 
scheme very much alive, and 
they continued to town plan the 
area so that such a scheme 
could be included in the future 
developments of the district. 

During the past ten years 
care has been taken by the 
town planners with all build- 
ing south of the Bath Road so 
that building would not stand 
in the way Of the Original 
scheme of the airport. 

Coming up to 1938 the perse- 
verance of the local authority 
got them an invitation to send 
a deputation to the Air Minis- 


expansion of our external trade During the critical transition 
can be assured, the Govern- period, the Government are 
ment believe that widespread ready ito use subsidies to the 
unemployment in this country cost of living in order to avoid 
can be prevented by a policy price changes. 

for maintaining total internal They also mean to get powers 
expenditure. in .. to act against restrictive agree- 

Here are the main points injments and combines which 
tthe policy of Work for All: might sink the ship. 

1. The new social insurance Coal, steel, heavy engineering 
scheme will introduce a system and shipbuilding, will all work 
of varying contributions, the ynder Government direction to 
idea_ being to control the make certain they get and hold 
people’s purchasing power. overseas markets. 

When unemployment is low, the The Government will also 
weekly contribution ‘by em- have power to prevent further 
ployers and employed will be industrial development in areas 
increased. If it rises, the con- where it w be disadvan- 
tribution will be reduced, and tageous. 
= ad bis have more None of these measures is in- 
ae Pog consistent with sound finance. 
2, Spending on public The Budget is not necessarily 
works will check any threat balanced every year. It is not 


of a depression. A body will 
be set up under Ministers to 
control the expenditure pro- 
gramme of public authorities 
five years ahead. 
3. The Treasury 


and the 


banks will control the amount 


of capital expenditure by vary- 
ing the rate of interest on bor- 
rowed money. 

There is still another way in 
which the employment level 
may be kept level—by varia- 
tions in taxation. 


try. The discussion at this 
meeting revealed tremendous 
possibilities involved, and the 
figures of 3,000 and 4,000 acres 
were mentioned for the first 
time. 

Some obstacles (compensa- 
tion, demolition and tthe like) 
eaused a further postponement, 
but the Town Planning Commit- 
tee still persevered to have the 
plan included in their future 
development. 

Now the Air Ministry 
going ahead. 

When |! visited the site 
recently, sceres of [O0rries 
swept down a road closed to 
traffic. Bulldozers, special 
ploughs and levelling rakes 
were revving up, preparatory 
to going into action, 

Soon hundreds of workmen 
will have arrived to accelerate 
the building of the airport. 
Steel*'‘\and wooden huts are 
being erected. 

When the war is over, LOn- 
don will rise and shake off the 
dust and rubble, brush aside 
the ruias and stand out as the 
finest as well as the largest 
capital, Her airport is an 
seely, but major, considera- 

on, 


is 


When times are bright and 


contemplated that there’ll be 
any departure from the prin- 
ciple thai it must be balanced 
over a long period. 

Industry will be expected to 
supply statistical information 
about the man-power position, 
and the Ministry of Labour will 
keep its finger on all changes 
in the demand for workers. 
Up-to-date training facilities 
will be provided for men 
changing jobs. 

The steps, then, by which the 
Government will reduce unem- 
ployment to a minimum are:— 

1. By assisting firms to 
switch to peacetime produc- 
tion. Discussions have already 
been held with many indus- 
tries on this problem. 

2, By arranging supplies of 
labour and raw materials as 
far as possible, 

3. (By curtailing munitions 


work in areas where high 
priority civilian products can 
be made, 


It’s clear that stability in the 
general level of prices will be 
essential. So rationing and 
some measure of price control 
will continue for some time 
after the end of the war. 

One thing the White Paper 
rightly emphasises is ‘tthe im- 
portance of the country’s 
export trade. But while the 
Government will do its utmost 
to set up collaboration with 
other governments, and thereby 
expand and make reasonably 
secure, our export trade, the 
responsibility and initiative for 
making the most of opportuni- 
ties thus created, will rest with 
industry. 

In other words, employment 
cannot be guaranteed by any 
Hoag manipulation from 

all, 


their plans to ensure freedom 
from want. Itll depend on 
self-discipline and hard com- 
mon sense whether those plans 
really work in practice. 


HOME TOWN NEWS 


A SHORT CUT. 
IFFICULTY in getting a 
haircut in Salisbury owing 
to short staffs in barbers’ shops 
seems to be coming to a head ! 
A solicitor appearing in the 
local police court remarked 
that he felt he would have 
to smash a shop window to 
get a haircut — as prison 
seemed to be the only place 
where. he would have a 
chance, as all the  hair- 
dressers were so busy. 


MOVED OKAY, 
‘(AN old steam-driven motor- 

ear, which had Jain in a 

Matfen, Northumberland, barn 
for a number of years, was 
purchased for presentation to 
the Newcastle Industrial 
Museum. 

But on the day jit was to be 
moved, thieves stole the en- 
gine. The engine certainly 
went! 


SAMARITANS. 
OOD Samaritans are Mrs. 
K. Davidson and Mrs. N. 
Golding, who live in Catte- 
down, Plymouth, and organise 
a weekly collection for wounded 
and sick soldiers. 

By means of a house-to~ 
house collection in_ their 
neighbourhood they raise be- 
tween £3 and £4 a week. 
The money is spent every 

Friday evening in taking a 
batch of from. a dozen to twenity 
wounded to a cinema, finish- 
ing up with supper at the 
YJMLC.A, 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
‘“‘Good Morning ”’ 


c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, $.W.1 


GOOD MORNING 


No. 404 


“SOMEONE KNOCKED" 


PART 17 


(Here Philip Harborough resumes 
his story.) 


RNOLD Jervis’ visit. to me 

in hospital that morning 

had cheered me up. Again he had 
inspired me with a confidence 
that I was badly needing. I was 
not feeling particularly ill—bilious 
would perhaps describe my feel- 
ings—and I would gladly have got 
up had they let me, but for Jervis’ 
wish. 
Oddly enough, that I had 
escaped from -being murdered 
did not shock me. 1 was pos- 
sessed by a fierce sort of anger 
against Yates and Palmer and 
an impatient desire to know 


Could that bloke 


“ Blimey! 
buying old clothes for spot 


cash talk, Winnie!” 


For jptoday 


1. A belcher is a high wind, 
Irish dog, scarf, firework, snake, 
wild ass? ae 

2. Who wrote (a) The Spirit 
_of Man, (b) The Martyrdom of 
Man ? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why? Salt, 
Soda, Chalk, Sugar, Borax, 
Alum. 

4. Edison invented the 
phonograph in 1847, 1857, 1867, 
1877, 1887? 

5. Who is Jack Benny’s valet 
in the radio programmes ? 

6. What is the approximate 
distance by rail from London 


to Aberdeen ? 
7. Which of the following are 
misspelt ? Preen, Prune, 


Prism, Precinct, Potasion, Port- 
cullis, Possett. 

8. What are the five classic 
horse races? 

9. In what country is the 
“pie” a current coin ? 

10. When was the first pas- 
senger railway opened in Eng- 
land ? 

ll. What is the 
name for a pismire? 

12. All the following are real 
words except one; which is it? 
Pilous, Pilose,’ Pileus, Pilole, 
Pilau, Pilule. 


common 


that. they had been arrested. 

Jervis had given me an impres- 

sion that that arrest would 

shortly take place, and with it 
an end to all my troubles. 

It was wishful-thinking per- 
haps, for in fact he had said little 
to justify that belief as I realised 
bitterly later. But I was still 
content to leave the responsibility 
with him. 

Inspector Mace, who came up 
shortly after Jervis left me, 
seemed less formidable, too. He 
took my statement, and accepted 
without question that I did not 
know who had attacked me, nor 
why. As usual he was irritatingly 
particular about time, but that 
at least I could give him fairly 
accurately. He left me saying 
that he hoped I should soon be 
all right again and assured me 
that he would start at once on 
his investigations. 

And then I saw something that 
brought all the dread fear surging 
back to my brian and I felt 
horribly cold. 

Outside the door, sitting on a 
chair in the corridor, was a man 
with all the stamp of a plain- 
clothes policeman. 

It was in the next agonising 
moments that I realised that Jervis 
had really said nothing to put 
my mind at rest. I read into his 
words then the bluff, meaningless 
assurance of a man who knew 
what was coming and shirked 


"| breaking the news. 


I saw, too, why Mace had been 
so amiable. He wasn’t making 
any enquiries about the attack 
on me; his visit was a mere 
cloak to cover his real inten- 
tions. 

Frankly I don’t know what I 
did not think of after that. My 
mind wandered, to my child- 
hood, to life in India—how good 
that had been—to the trial that 
was coming and how Jervis 
must be able to scratch up some 
defence for me, surely Yates and 
Palmer were not going to get off 
scot free. I tried to whip up some 
hopes; at any rate I determined 
when next they demanded one 
of their damned statements from 
me to tell the whole story. Jervis 
was trying to save Beth Lock- 
wood, that was the truth of the 
matter, I reflected bitterly. 

The tension became unbearable. 
It seemed to me that I had waited 
hours before the end came—in 
fact, it was barely two. When 
at last I heard movement and a 
dull sound of conversation be- 
yond the door I was honestly 
relieved that the strain was to be 
ended. 


Someone knocked and | called 
harshly, “Come _ in,’ and 
wrenched my nerves together 
as I stood up to face Mace who 
entered. 1 meant to show him 
that I could take the blow like a 
man, and | found myself won- 
dering in a detached way if he 
really would say, as they did 
in many books | had read, “I! 


JANE 


/ cor!—HE MUST BE * 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 403 


1. Plant. 

2. (a) Charles (b) 
George Meredith. 

3. Daisy is white; others are 
yellow. 

4. Yes. (In 1912 both boats 
sank in the first race.) 

5. Tower, London, Cannon 
Street railway, Southwark. 

. “The George,’’ Norton St. 
Philip, Somerset, licensed 1397. 

7. Kindergarten, Kestrel. 

8. Al Borak. 


9. 1861. 
(a) Allen, (b) Knox, (c) 


10. 
Gold. 

wee Hedge-sparrow or Tom- 
12. Pind. , 


Lever, 


A NAZI SPY— SNOOPING 


Open Verdict 
By Richard 


Keverne 


am a police officer and | hold 

a warrant for your arrest——” 

What Mace did say was: 

“T’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting so long, Mr. Harborough, 
but things have been pretty hectic 
this morning. You and Mr. Jervis, 
have put it across us, I’ll admit, 
but,” he gave an odd smile, 
“the Chief put one across him 
though.” 

The next thing I knew was that 
he was holding my arm saying in 
an anxious tone: “It’s all right, 
sir; take it easy,” for I was sway- 
ing and about to fall. 


ACE had Jervis’ car outside. 

He drove me back to my 
rooms and on the way I gathered 
fragments of some wild story 
about Mrs. Long and a confes- 
sion she had made, a confession 
which Jervis was at the moment 
investigating. What Mace wanted 
from me was every detail | 
could give him about Yates— 
as he called him and 1 still 
thought of Ivor Corby—and he 
added, “1 hope we’ll want you 
to identify him pretty soon. 

We’re going to pull him in for 

a few questions.” 

But I was not to answer more 
of Mace’s searching questions then, 
for as we stopped outside my 
rooms Mrs» Moon came out. She 
looked haggard and as though she 


had been up for nights. She 
addressed Mace. 

“You're to go to Mrs. Long’s 
at once,” she said. 

I was utterly bemused. Mace had 
gone instantly. Mrs. Moon plied 
me with questions about myself. 
It was then for the first time that I 
learned that I was supposed to 
have committed suicide. 

Jervis arrived soon after. I 
jumped to my feet to greet him 
with outstretched hand. He 
looked harassed and careworn. 

“T can’t tell you how grateful 
I am to you, Jervis——” I began, 
but he cut me short. 


“Don’t worry about that,” 
he said. “You're all right now, 
that’s the main thing. But this 
ghastly business is getting worse. 
I can’t stop to tell you any details. 
But | wanted to see how you 
were. I’ve just come from Miss 
Lockwood’s. She’s ill. . They 
let me see her for a minute. 
No, it’s all right, Harborough, 
she’s not in it—at least not as 
you thought she was. But you’ll 
have to wait for the story.” 
“What are you going to do at 
Langley?’ I demanded, avid for 
some news of what was happening. 

He turned, the door half-opened. 

“God knows. They’re trying to 
round them up if they can get 
them—Palmer and Ivor and Croft. 
But [’'m afraid they may be too 
late. Ill be back as soon as I 
can.” 

“ Wait,” I called, “ I’m coming, 
00.” 


t 
It was a weird journey through 
blinding rain and a_ howling 
wind and Jervis drove like a man 
possessed. We did the eight 
or nine miles to Langley village 
in little more than ten minutes 
and not one of us spoke through- 
out the drive. There was a 


U Singer. 
5 


C D CORNER | ; 
a nT} 


CLu ( . 
Pe es ee = ath 
Search and 
rob. 
Recline. 
Drink, 
Disputes. 
Pull hard. 
Pronoun, 
Obtain. 
High 
standards. 
Chief actor. 
®xtremely. 
Leg joint. 
Lower. 
Corn spike. 
Vehicle. 
Old pronoun, 
Suspended 
deposits. 
Happening, 
Moisture, 
Peach. 
Rough. 


LAD EL OOPS 
AIPIAICIE MIF Al 
UPIRIOOTMSOL E} 
GRIEWMURISIUILIA 
HODEICIRIEEPER! 
AMILIUIR OMV 


CIRIT BiE'S} 
HIAINIE 
RIEINTRESA : 
ADDERMIFIUSEI) 
(MSLIANTMIA'S 


| 


CLUES DOWN. 

2 In normal voice, & Burn surface, 4 Put. 5 
Wander. 6 Refreshment item, 7 Smithy. 8 More 
advanced. 10 Frame. 1/1 Trite phrases, 12 
Trundle. (15 House sections, 18 Sea-bird. 19 
Experienced. ‘21 Others. 235 Made of a grain. 
24 Desire strongly, 26 Complete. 27 Bites up. 
29 Raised ground. 52 Meadow, 55 Girl’s name, 


nD earliest 
Short. odd But 


tallest story 
to Fabio 


roads on the outskirts of the 

village. Jervis slowed as he 

approached .him and the man 

came forward. 

“Back yet?” he queried. 

‘No,’ sits?” 

** All right. I'll be at the inn.” 

He drove on to the ‘‘ Crown.” 

A blazing fire burned in a wide 
hob grate and sitting before it 
Arnold Jervis told me in outline 
much of what he had learned in 
the past twenty-four hours. 


(To be continued) 


War’s 
attributed 
simo, broadcasting on Rome 


is 
(Mas- 


radio. This is what he 
said: “The British tried to 
capture the Island of Lin- 
osa in the Sicilian Straits, 
on several occasions send- 
ing landing parties, which 
failed because the fierce 
island goats drove them out 
every ‘time. There was 
nothing the enemy could do 
about it. The goats just 
would not have them. In 
the end a British midship- 
man swam ashore and cut 


| should live the same life 
over, if | had to live again; 

And the chances are | gio 
where most men go. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon. 


policeman standing at the cross- 


the animals’ throats while 


an indecent exposure. 
but we 


Lazy hound, that photogranher. Stayed until closing ti 
arrived the “birds” had flown. 


me, 
‘Of course, we’ll admit he 


It might only have been an extra kit inspection, who knows, 
sh we knew where the swimming pool was, just to ease our minds. 


WELL, | NEVER !~ Se 
So You'RE A SORT OF 


SECURITY, OFFICER?— J} 
QO00H!-ISN'T IT EXCITING ?- BR 


MY MUM 


BELIEVE { WAS SERVING 
WITH INTELLIGEN 


Y JOB!—IN FACT, THATS 
WHY | CAME HERE, 
DINAH!— DON'T SAY A 


YET AND IT'S UP To 


US TO FIND OUT 
WHAT pS CAME 


they were asleep.” 


Penalties for breaking the 
Sabbath which are still in 
force include Statute 29, 
Charles Il, c. 7: “No per- 
son is allowed to work on 
the Lord’s Day, or use any 
boat or barge, or expose 
any goods for sale, except 
meat in public houses, milk 
at certain hours, and works 
of necessity or charity, on 
forfeiture of 65s.” 


When a city or fortress 
capitulated in war during 
the 18th century, the Royal 
Artillery had a right to 
claim the church bells. 


A man is said to eat a 
peck of dirt in his lifetime. 
He also eats 30 tons of food, 
the weight ofinine elephants. 


WANGLING 
WORD S344 


1. Put a ship in PIN and 
make a cake. 

2. In the flollowing first two 
lines of a nursery rhyme, both 
the words and the letters in 
them have been shuffled. What 
is it? Rey gins a fo expinees 
a flul fo tecpok gons. 

3. Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change 
LARK into CROW and then 
back again into LARK, with- 
out using the same word twice. 

4. Hind the two hidden fam- 
ous London railway staitions 
in: He will come to see us to- 
night, the cost of the trip add- 
ing to nine shillings. 


and when 
i wasn’t aware that there was 
an undress parade, andi 'we’ll also admit that he’s so shy that he’s scared stiff of taking 


ihe eventually 


—— 


WOULD NEVER 
CEL 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 343 


1. MacheTE. 

2. Way down upon the Swan- 
nee river. 

3. HARE, hale, ball, 
BELL, hell, hall, gale, 
male, mare, HARE 

4, Le-ice-ster. 


bale, 
gall, 
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BUILT-IN FURNITURE 
WAS STIPULATED.. 


A TABLE CLOTH \\\ 
LAID INSIDE OR 
OUTSIDE THE 
WIGWAM... 


eee SOLVES ALL 

THE DINING AND 
ENTERTAINING 
PROBLEMS/ 


BELINDAH!-DESMOND! — 
WHAT, MAY Al ASK ARE YOU 


BIT OLD FER KIDS” DOING HEAH ?— 


GAMES, AIN'T YER? 


4 


YEAH!-| KNOW, BUT 


How's ABOUT LEAVIN' ORF THE TEST AN’ PUTTIN! 


acre ae coe ME “THROUGH ‘THE 


MIGHT LOOK OVER. 


ey 


POPEYE, YOUR BASIC TRAINING IS COMPLETE, 
@, EXCEPT FOR THE OBSTACLE 


UGH! - DON'T KNOW WHY 
THE OLD MAN THINKS THIS 
STUFF 1§ SO WONDERFUL/ 


- 


Say!- HERES 
A KNIFE ! 


THIS IS WHERE | 
FOUNO YOUR GUIDE 
-POOR YADITCH! 


MAGNIFIQUE! -THEY HAVE 
NOT BEEN HERE MORE 
THAN FIFTY OR SO YEARS 


COR LUMMY, CAPTING-(T' tL 
SE YOUR FAMLY VAULT —/ 
CANT, STOP, THIS: PERISHIN * 
ULS GOT ME It! 


get aroun 
ROW RICHARDS 2 
COLUMN 


NAEET Mr. R. G. Jarvis, cucumber 
igrower, of Costessey, near Nor- 

wich, Walk into his cucumber hiouse and lbok 
at this showpiece. Jt looks like the biggest 
aspidistra in the world tilb you see the yelllow- 

ing fingers among the sprouting leaves—and 
then you get the biggest shock of your life. 

They’re bananas, best Canary species. Mr. 
Jarvis grew his tree from a tiny shoot ini less 
than six months—and he is getting a crop of 
200 bananas a year. 

There are other new items lining up in the 
back gardens of Britain! In an unheated 
greenhouse in) Suffolk, Guy Cooper has grown. 
a lemon tree six feet tall and bearing 18 full- 
sized lemons, In a cottage garden in Essex, 
Mr. R. M. (Mortimer is exceptionally proud, 
of a seven-foot plant whose leaves’ exude milk. 
Kneaded in the palm iof ‘the hand, the milky 
substance becomes elastic. The plant is yield- 
ing rubber ! 

There’s' a boom, too, in back-garden tobacco. 
It’s illicit to have more tham a rod, pole or 
perch—about 70 plants—under cultivation, but 
small and satisfactory crops have been grown 
im places as diverse as Cornwall and Durham. 
One Hampshire farm ‘with an Excise licence 
sold a recent crop for £4,000, andi British 
“bacey’’ is being marketed under the trade 
mame “Elizabethan,’ It’s a reminder that 
until 1621 we grew most of our tobacco at 
home. 

And thie ‘trade in medicinal herbs has growm 
so lively that dandelion roots fietch 1s. a pound, 
and red clover heads—weeds on every farm— 
fetch £5 per cwt. Britain’s mew garden indus- 
tries are opening out. Their present pros- 
perilty is a clue tto their post-war possibilities. 


LATEST arrival at Regent's Park is 
‘the child ae a eg and Darkie 


ibbon. 
The birth was regis- 
ered a month ago, but 
he sex of the young- 
ter has mot yet been 
letermined. This. is 
he first time a con- 
olar gibbon has been 
in the London 
mother and in- 
fant are doing nicely. 
Blondie is an excel- 
ent mother, and fathier, 
ervous at the critical 
veriod, does his turn 
of duty like a hero. 
When his sleep is dis- 
turbed at night, he just 
igets up and humours 
‘Junior and settles 
down again until feed- 
ing-time. 

Each morning ‘the 
mater takes the youngster for a constitutional 
up and down ‘the cage, and sometimes they 
even climb the walls (and swing from the roof. 
They often go up ithere to feed, too, while 
pater keeps a wary eye on visitors and 


keeper. 


(CHARLIE POTTER is a thatcher, and 
the was just finishing a thatching 
iob when I met him. His falther, grandfather, 
nd great-grandfather had all been thatchers, 
he told me, and thatching wasn’t by no means 
a dying craft. He still had plenty of work, 
and the goes from job ito job in @ little motor- 
van. “Got to keep up with the times,” he 
remarked sagely. © ‘ 

Thatched roofs were very good things, he 
addied ; they made a place warm in winter and 
Rept it cool in summer. ; 

« How long will it be before this thatch’ needs 
renewing ?’’ I queried. 

“Bout iwenny-five years,’ responded Char- 
lie. “If you’m round this way ‘bout the same 
time 10’ the year in 1964, you'll find me puttin 
on a new one.’’ 
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{ ‘AN imaginative step by thie Red Cross 

is the sending of more than four 

thousand copies of an’ illustrated booklet of 

hints on making useful articles from empty 

tins out of fiood parcels to British prisoners of 
war in Germany. i 3 

For gardeners, there are hints on making a 

trowel and a sundial, and games enthusiasts 

can learn how to make chess and domino sets. 

“Odds and Ends,” the final section of the 

book, tell how to make a mouse-trap. 


“kon. Kehaads 


“SHARE THIS 
AMONGST YOU 


Second of 
R.K.O.’s super- 
starlets exclu- 
sive for G.M., 
Audrey Long. 


“1 got the bird all rig 
but not the kind 
wanted.”’ 


“R.K.O., 
you over- 
whelm me.’’ 


THIS 
ENGLAND 


By the ford at Water- 
end, near Wheat- 


hampstead, nines oo age 
miles from St : a And to think this is our first an 


Albans, Herts. ee town life. 
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